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one efficient system, it now attempted to main-
tain two, one for whites and the other for blacks.
Necessarily both systems were inadequate. The
usual country school was only a rude frame or
log building, sometimes without glass windows, in
which one untrained teacher, without apparatus or
the simplest conveniences, attempted to give in-
struction in at least half a dozen subjects to a group
of children of all ages during a period of ten to fif-
teen weeks a year. Often even this meager period
was divided into a summer and winter term, on the
plea that the older children could not be spared
from the farms for the whole time or that bad roads
and stormy weather prevented the youngest from
attending during the winter.

Though it seems almost incredible under such
conditions, something was nevertheless accom-
plished. Many children, it is true, learned little or
nothing and gave up the pretense of attending
school. Others, however, found something to feed
their hungry minds and, when they had exhausted
what their neighborhood school had to offer, they
attended the academies which had been reestab-
lished or had sprung up in the villages nearby or
at the countyseat. Between 1875 and 1890, it was
not at all uncommon to find in such academies